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ABSTRACT 

As the Minnesota and national economy become more 
reliant on knowledge than raw materials, the need for educated 
employees with sophisticated, flexible skills will rise. In the 1980s 
the second and larger half of the baby boom generation completed 
college and entered the work force. Despite the rapid increase in the 
young college-educated population during the 1980s, Minnesota 
successfully absorbed its young graduates into the workforce. A 
college degree remains and will continue to be a valuable employment 
asset in today's labor market. The median income among 25- to 
34-year-old college graduates working full time is more than 50 
percent greater than the median among high school graduates. In 
looking to the future, occupations that are projected to grow the 
fastest both nationally and in Minnesota are those that require the 
highest levels of education. Demographic trends also influence 
employment prospects. Between 1990 and 2000, the number of 25-to~34 
year old Minnesotans is expected to fall by almost 23 percent 
limiting the number of new college graduates entering the workforce. 
Traditional measures of labor market performance all indicate that 
young college graduates have fared quite well economically and will 
continue to do so. ( JB ) 
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Great Expectations 

Employment Issues and Trends for Young College Graduates 



For generations of Minnesotans and other Americans, a college education has been 
considered an entry point to upward mobility and economic security. However, following 
the recession of the late-1980s and early-1990s, the value of a four-year college degree has 
come under intense questioning and some derision. 

In this report, the Minnesota Private College Research Foundation challenges many of the 
current myths on which current public sentiment and some public decisions rest. It is 
intended to refocus our attention on significant changes occurring in our society and economy 
and better prepare us to make sound investment decisions in the future. The report brings 
together our collective public interest in a highly educated work force and the personal 
economic benefits derived from completing a college education. 

As we look toward the future, we must address a significant, and potentially paralyzing, 
hurdle in the current debate about appropriate levels and types of educational investments. 
While demands for higher economic performance continue to shape and drive labor markets, 
man> question or doubt current levels of educational quality and the need for better-educated 
workers to meet the challenges of the future. These seemingly contradictory public 
sentiments make it difficult for government, business, and civic leaders to develop a sf rategy 
for investment in human capital which will increase the quality and adaptability of the work 
force in ways that meet public and individual needs. 

As reflected in the report, a four-year college degree has been and will continue to be a 
sound individual and public investment. The research indicates that demand for individuals 
with a college degree has remained high, and that four-year college graduates, on average, 
are more likely to earn and maintain higher salaries throughout their careers than those with 
less education. 

More important for future policy decisions, the occupations that are expected to grow the 
fastest both nationally and in Minnesota in the years ahead are those that require the highest 
levels of education. Furthermore, demographic projections indicate that the number of 25-to- 
34-year-olds in Minnesota will decline by 23 percent between 1990 and 2000, significantly 
limiting the number of new college graduates entering the work force during the next two 
decades. 

Put simply, for Minnesota and our nation to compete in an increasingly complex and 
technical world economy — where knowledge, not raw materials, will be our primary 
economic asset — college graduates with well-developed, flexible skills will be in demand 
and essential to our state’s social and economic future. 



Economists and authors Michael McPherson and Morton Shapiro have written that rapid 
technological change implies rapid obsolescence of technical knowledge. "What people need 
to acquire in school," they contend, "is the ability to adapt, to be flexible, and to learn new 
things — which are, of course, the capacities liberal and general education aim to foster. " 

Economic opportunities for those who do not choose or are not able to pursue a college 
education and develop these skills will become increasingly limited in the years ahead. 

What’s more, as our report indicates, those states without an adequate -upply of college- 
educated workers with adaptable skills will find it extremely difficult to compete in the 
constantly changing global marketplace. 

Management expert Peter Drucker recently asserted that education will become the center of 
a new knowledge society, and schools its key institutions. If his assertions about the rising 
importance of knowledge are correct, and state and national economic data appear to indicate 
they are, then we will need to find better means to ensure access to a quality education for 
all of our citizens. Changing demographics, increasing economic polarization, and the need 
to better focus our investments in education toward those with the least ability to pay are 
among the challenges we must address if we are to shape a successful social and economic 
future. 

This report is intended to be a foundation for a discussion about how Minnesota can best 
prepare for the rigorous competition of the future. Minnesota’s private colleges and their 
leaders look forward to being active participants in the debate. We also look forward to 
continuing to provide students with a quality education that prepares them for changing 
careers and their roles as community leaders, just as we have for more than a century. 

We invite you to review this research analysis and welcome your questions or comments. 




David B. Laird, Jr. r 
President 

Minnesota Private College Research Foundation 
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Employment Issues and Trends for Young College Graduates 

Executive Summary 

The national economic downturn that ended the 1980s and ushered in the 1990s fueled 
considerable public speculation about the employment value of a college degree. The 
restructuring of the American economy raised the anxiety of many who, until recently, had 
experienced mostly income growth and rising employment opportunities. Increasing 
economic uncertainty often has been interpreted as a sign of the declining value of a college 
education. However, a review of census and labor market data indicates that employment 
trends among young college graduates were positive in the 1980s and remain positive today, 
particularly when compared to the experiences of their counterparts who did not attend 
college. Moreover, as the state and national economy become more reliant on knowledge 
than raw materials, the need for educated employees with sophisticated, flexible skills will 
rise. 

The 1980s 



The second, and larger, half of the baby boom generation completed college and entered the 
work force during the 1980s. Baby boomers have completed more education than any 
generation in history, both nationally and in Minnesota. In 1980, Minnesotans who 
completed four years of college comprised 16 percent of all 25 -to-34-year-olds. By 1990, 
they made up more than 21 percent. Despite the rapid increase in the young college- 
educated population during the 1980s, Minnesota successfi 1 ily absorbed its young graduates 
into the work force. In 1989, almost three-quarters of all 25-to-34-year-old college graduates 
were employed full time, compared to just two-thirds 10 years earlier. The increase was 
largely due to a rise in the number of college-educated women who entered the labor force. 

Though the number of young college-educated workers increased significantly during the 
1980s, labor market demand for their services remained high. Between 1979 and 1989, the 
average real income of young college graduates working full time increased by 6 percent 
among men and by nearly 16 percent among women. By comparison, the average real 
income among similar-aged Minnesotans who had completed only high school rose by just 2 
percent among women and fell by almost 10 percent among men. By 1989, the average 
income of young high school graduates had fallen to about 73 percent of the average for their 
college-educated counterparts. 

Where we are today 

A college degree remains a valuable employment asset in today’s labor market. The 
unemployment rate for 25-to- 34-year-olds with only a high school diploma is almost three 
times higher than the rate for those with a college degree, and college graduates are much 
more likely to be working full time. College graduates also continue to earn more than those 
with only a high school degree. The median income among 25-to-34-vear-old college 
graduates working full time is more than 50 percent greater than the median among hig h 
school graduates, and 24 percent more than the median for those with two-year degrees. 
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Census data also indicate that those who have completed more education are more likely to 
attain and maintain higher incomes. Nationally, persons who have earned a four-year degree 
might expect lifetime earning s 'approaching $1.4 million fin 1992 dollars) compared to 
$800.000 for those who completed only a high school degree, a difference of $600.000. 
Lifetime earnings estimates for those with four-year degrees exceed earnings estimates for 
those with two-year degrees by almost $400.000. 

The future 

Recent economic projections, combined with data on demographic trends, suggest that a 
college degree will continue to provide an economic advantage well into the future. 
Occupations that today require the highest levels of education, and are characterized by 
relatively high earnings, are projected to grow the fastest both nationally and in Minnesota. 

In Minnesota, the number of professional/technical and managerial jobs will grow by 19 
percent between 1993 and 2001, and together will account for 40 percent of the total job 
growth projected in the state for the eight-year time period. College graduates make up 62 
percent of all young Minnesotans working in those occupations. 

Future employment prospects also will be shaped by demographic trends. Between 1990 and 
2000. the number of 25-to-34-year-old Minnesotans is expected to fall by almost 23 percent. 
Bv itself, the demographic decline in the number of young Minnesotans will limit the number 
of new college graduates entering the work force in the coming decades. In order to 
experience the same increase in the number of young college-educated workers entering the 
labor force between 1990 and 2000 that was experienced in the prior decade, the percentage 
of young Minnesotans who have completed at least a bachelor’s degree would have to 
increase by 50 percent. Halfway through the decade, it does not appear that such a dramatic 
increase in the number of college graduates will materialize. Instead, the combination of 
rising demand for more highly educated workers and smaller numbers of young college- 
educated Minnesotans will likely increase the economic value of a bachelor’s degree. 

Conclusions 

On balance, a college education has been a sound economic investment. Traditional 
measures of labor market performance — how many people are working, where they are 
working, and how much they are paid — indicate that young college graduates have fared 
quite well economically and will likely continue to do so. As a result, we can expect that 
young people considering college in the future will continue to draw the same conclusion as 
their predecessors: in an increasingly comp ex and technical global economy, a college 
degree is necessary to achieve higher-paying, stable employment opportunities. 

As knowledge becomes a more important economic asset than raw materials, policymakers 
and civic, business, and education leaders must address two equally important questions. 

First, how can Minnesota best prepare for the job needs of tomorrow rather than today? 

Next, and equally important, how can Minnesota ensure that quality educational opportunities 
are available to all citizens so that the economic opportunities of the future are not distributed 
in ways that reflect the socioeconomic divisions of the present? The responses to these 
questions will shape the quality of life in Minnesota for decades. 
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Students, families, policymakers and community leaders are increasingly concerned about the 
value of a college education, especially its employment value. Slowing personal and family 
income over the last 10 years, coupled with anecdotal horror stories about the employment 
experiences of college graduates, have led some to question whether a bachelor’s degree is 
worth the investment and others to speculate that Minnesota is producing too many college 
graduates. 

However, a review of data from the 1980 and 1990 Decennial Censuses indicates that labor 
market trends among young college graduates in Minnesota (those aged 25-to-34) were 
positive — particularly when compared to their counterparts who had completed only high 
school — and that they remain positive today. Moreover, as the state and national economies 
become increasingly reliant on knowledge, rather than raw materials, the need for educated 
employees with sophisticated, flexible skills will rise. 

Popular perceptions 

The national economic downturn that ended the 1980s and ushered in the 1990s fueled 
considerable public speculation about the value of a college degree. The continuing 
restructuring of the American and global economies has raised the angst of those who, until 
recently, have experienced mostly income growth and rising employment opportunities. 
Large-scale layoffs among highly educated white collar workers, as well as personal stories 
about difficult job searches among recent college graduates, are widely interpreted 'os signs of 
uncertainty and declining value of a college education. 

While the experiences of individuals vary, if the value of a college education was declining 
for the general population, at least one of the following conditions must have occurred: 

□ College-educated workers should have had no better employment prospects than less 
educated workers. 

□ College-educated workers should have experienced falling wages, either in real dollars 
or relative to their non-college-educated counterparts. 

□ College-educated workers should be losing their advantage of working in better 
paying occupations. 

Fortunately, census and occupational data allow us to compare general employment trends 
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